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THE CUBAN REVOLT 





URING the past month Cuba has been the 

scene of a revolt which the opposition has 
prosecuted not by machine guns but by passive 
resistance. Beginning on February 12 Cuban 
students and teachers organized a strike which 
soon succeeded in closing every school in the 
Island, including the University. At first the 
strikers emphasized social demands, such as in- 
creased appropriations for education and free 
school supplies, but when the movement was joined 
by the students and professors of the University 
of Havana the strike became openly political. Its 
chief purpose was to terminate the dominant po- 


} sition occupied since the 1933 revolution by the 


Cuban army, commanded by Colonel Batista, and 
to overthrow the provisional government, headed 
by Carlos Mendieta. The students were joined 
by a number of radical labor organizations and 
the leading opposition political groups, such 
as the A.B.C. Society and the auténticos. The 
Communist-inspired National Confederation of 
Labor also called a general strike on March 11, in 
the hope of bringing commercial life on the Island 
to a complete standstill. 


Although this movement quickly produced the 
resignation of numerous Cabinet Ministers, Presi- 
dent Mendieta and Colonel Batista stood their 
ground. On March 9 the government declared a 
state of siege, placed the six provinces under mili- 
tary rule and made wholesale arrests of opposition 
leaders. It also prohibited any public meet- 
ings of more than three persons, established a 
rigorous censorship, and on March 11 declared a 
“state of war.” Despite these drastic measures, 
employees in all but three of the government 
departments joined the strike, and on March 11 
the railroad workers, taxi drivers and many other 
groups refused to work. On that date it was esti- 
mated that 400,000 men and women were on strike. 
The army attempted to keep the railroads and 
tramways in operation, and according to some re- 


ports soldiers forced railroad workers at the point 
of a gun to keep trains moving. In a statement of 
March 11 President Mendieta declared that the 
strike was the work of a small minority who re- 
alized they could not win the elections. He stated 
that unemployment was so widespread that va- 
cancies left by strikers would soon be filled; the 
present movement was directed against the very 
foundations of the Republic, and he could not 
desert his post in the face of such a movement. 
He reiterated his determination to hold “honorable 
elections” at the earliest possible moment. 


Whether or not the Mendieta régime succeeds 
in breaking the present revolutionary movement, 
it cannot be denied that the government has lost 
much of the support it at one time enjoyed. The 
fundamental cause of unrest in Cuba today is the 
fact that the hopes of the revolution against 
Machado have not been realized. Owing in part 
to the commercial policy of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, the economic situation in Cuba has 
steadily improved, but many Cubans fear that such 
improvement will merely strengthen the old dis- 
credited social system unless vigorous measures of 
internal reconstruction are properly carried out. 
The provisional government headed by President 
Mendieta, however, has concentrated on the task 
of preparing for elections to a constitutional con- 
vention. The date for these elections was original- 
ly fixed for December 1934. Confronted by a 
rising tide of disorder, the government postponed 
elections until March 1935 and, only recently, 
again postponed them until next August. At the 
same time it proposed to allow the old political 
parties which had supported the Machado régime 
to participate in these elections. Believing that 
the “old politicians” still control many illiterate 
voters, opposition groups fear that the traditional 
party machines may win the elections, especially 
if the latter are dominated by the Cuban army. 
These groups insist that the country has already 
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drifted back to the type of dictatorship which ex- 
isted under Machado and that the hopes of the 
people for a new Cuba are being defrauded. 

During the next few months a desperate strug- 
gle may take place between three leading groups 
in Cuba: the first headed by Colonel Batista and 
supported by conservative interests; the second 
consisting of the ABC Society and the auténticos, 
who apparently are now united on a common pol- 
icy; and the third composed of the Communists, 
who advocate a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The outcome of this struggle may be influenced by 
the attitude of the United States. At the time of 
the ill-fated Grau régime the State Department 
assisted in thwarting a social revolution in Cuba 
of a comparatively conservative nature. On 
March 8 Colonel Despaigne, Mendieta’s Secretary 
of the Treasury, warned that “should Mendieta 
fall, there will be American intervention.” The 
State Department denies such intention, stating 
that it is following a nolicy of complete neutrality. 
It is to be hoped that the Department will really 
observe not only the letter but the spirit of neu- 
trality, and give the Cuban people complete free- 
dom to work out their destiny. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Hitler’s Indisposition 


Chancellor Hitler’s abrupt postponement on 
March 5 of the visit which Sir John Simon, British 
Foreign Secretary, was to have paid to Berlin 
two days later, has completely disrupted Ger- 
many’s negotiations with the major European 
powers. This postponement, apparently opposed 
by the German Foreign Office, and attributed to 
a cold contracted by Chancellor Hitler during the 
Saar festivities, was provoked by the publication 
on March 4 of a British White Paper, in which 
the government announced that, in view of arma- 
ment preparations by other countries, notably 
Germany, Britain was forced to increase its army, 
navy and air forces. The White Paper revealed 
that Britain is particularly afraid of an attack 
from the air, and for this reason “the importance 
of the integrity of certain territories on the other 
side of the Channel and the North Sea”—Belgium, 
France and the Netherlands—“looms larger than 
ever.” It pointedly stated that “[German] re- 
armament, if continued at the present rate, un- 
abated and uncontrolled, will aggravate the exist- 
ing anxieties of Germany’s neighbors and may 
consequently produce a situation where peace will 
be imperiled.” It welcomed the peace protesta- 
tions of Nazi leaders, but declared that “we cannot 
fail to recognize that not only their forces, but 
the spirit in which the population, especially the 
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youth, of the country are being organized, lend 
color to and substantiate the general feeling which 
has already been incontestably generated.” 
While the White Paper had apparently been 
drafted with no reference to Sir John Simon’ 
Berlin visit and contained no statements regard. 
ing German rearmament which had not alread) 
been made by British Ministers in Parliament an¢ 
elsewhere, it produced an explosion in the Reich. 
The Nazi government and press viewed its in. 
dictment of German rearmament and militarism f 
as a direct contradiction of the Franco-British 
communiqué of February 3, which had implicitly 
recognized Germany’s right to arms equality, ani 7 
as one more attempt to place on the Nazi govern. 
ment the entire onus for European tension. 
Britain’s decision on March 7 to send Mr. Anthony 
Eden, Lord Privy Seal, to Moscow and Warsay, | 
brought reports from Berlin that Hitler’s health 
would soon permit a visit from Sir John Simon. 
On March 12, however, it was announced that the F 
Chancellor, who has long been rumored to be suf. F 
fering from a throat ailment, had retired to af 
Bavarian health resort for a three weeks’ cure, f 
thus indefinitely postponing Anglo-German nego- 
tiations. i 
The publication of the White Paper put an end [7 
to all apprehension that Great Britain might nego- FA 
tiate separately with Germany, or give it a free © 
hand in Eastern and Central Europe in return for 
concessions elsewhere. This British move has re- © 
assured not only France, but the Soviet Union, © 
which regards the Eastern Locarno as essential 
to European stabilization. In a note of Febru- 
ary 20 addressed to France and Britain, the 
Soviet government had stated that “because of 
the patent impossibility today of complete dis- 
armament ... the best means to avoid war is the 
creation of pacts of mutual assistance among F 
governments that honestly want peace.” That } 
Britain acquiesces in this thesis is indicated by 
the fact that M. Maisky, Soviet Ambassador in 
London, has been in constant touch with the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office during the past few weeks, and | 
that Mr. Eden will visit Moscow and Warsaw re- 
gardless of Sir John Simon’s negotiations with 
Berlin. It is reported, moreover, that Poland, | 
which in concert with Germany has consistently 
rejected the Eastern Locarno pact, is now consid- [ 
ering the possibility of following Britain’s lead J 
in Europe. VERA MICHELES DEAN 
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